INTO THE SHADOWS
which in France sent countless innocent people to the guillotine:
he had gone out of his way to embarrass and insult his King:
he had played to the gallery; and George detested that more
than anything else in a public man. But his aversion was more
deeply founded than in Fox's public behaviour: he was con-
vinced that * dear Charles * had debauched his eldest son; and
not content with this had turned him against his father and
mother. The King's hatred of Fox was largely the outcome of
a father's sorrow at the unprincely behaviour of a son.
It has often been argued that had Pitt stuck to his guns he could
have forced the King to admit Fox to office. This is a speculation.
Hopelessly weak and unstable though Addington's position was it
must not be forgotten that he still commanded a majority in the
House of Commons; and although that majority under Pitt's
and Fox's attacks had been considerably reduced it had not been
dissipated when Pitt came forward with his proposals to strengthen
the Government by substituting the much-to-be-desired Coalition
for Addington's Administration. How long Addington could
have maintained his position, whether he himself had the necessary
courage to fight on or could have of his own accord strengthened
his position by a re-shuffle of the Cabinet, are arguable matters
which lead nowhere.
It was during the summer of 1804 that an attempt was made
to heal the breach between the King and his eldest son. The
Prince wrote to his mother and sisters to ask them to plead with
his father to grant him an interview.
Were this allowed me [he said] I should fly to throw myself at the
King's feet, and offer him the testimony of my ever unvarying
attachment. I have long grieved that misrepresentations have
estranged His Majesty's mind from me, and the most anxious wish
of my heart is for the opportunity of dispelling that coldness. Every
consideration renders this distance most severely painful. My first
object is the gratification of the feelings of affection, leaving all else
to the spontaneous dictates of my father's kindness; and, if any
public view can mingle with this sentiment, it is the incalculable^
importance to His Majesty and the country, of the whole Royal
Family appearing united in a moment so awful as the present.
Whether the King had any right to doubt his son's sincerity it
is hard to say;  but doubt it he did.   He could not forget that
his son had published his letters in the public Press, that he had
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